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QUIDVIS RECTE FA E PRAECLARVM (Whatever is rightly done, however humble, is noble — Royce, 1924) 
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75 YEARS OF THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
SILVER GHOST: 1907-1982 


The car that made the name — that 
magic of a name, Rolls-Royce Silver 
Ghost — the best car in the world. 
Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost enthusiasts 
like myself are celebrating this year 
all around the world — England, 
Ireland, U.S.A., Spain, Holland, 
Russia, South Africa, South America 
and Saudi. 

Australia has been blessed with 
some of the finest cars to be found 
anywhere in the world. This has been 
brought about by Australians in the 
past being firstly, interested in fine 
cars and secondly, having the money 
to purchase them, mainly graziers 
and retail store tycoons, and with 
Australia in the early days not having 
any car industry, the interested, 
financial buyers all looked to the 
overseas market. So those interested 
in Rolls-Royce cars, imported some 
very delightful machinery into this 
country. 

Rolls-Royce only made the 
chassis. Most came into this country 
as chassis and local bodies were built 
on them — Martin & King & Floods of 
Melbourne, and Waring Brothers of 
Sydney. 

Other cars came to Australia too, 
cars such as Hispano-Suiza, Napier, 
Bentley, Delauney Bellville, Isotto- 
Frasheni and Daimler Benz. 

The Victorian retailers for Rolls- 
Royce cars were: in 1918-1920 
Kellow Falkiner Pty. Ltd.; 1920-1924 
Dalgety & Co.; 1924-1930 All British 
Motor Co.; 1933-today Kellow 
Falkiner Pty. Ltd. 

Rating very highly amongst Rolls- 
Royce agents — in fact, third in the 
world on sales per head of popu- 
lation. 

The name of Henry Royce (the 
mechanic of Manchester) as an 
individual is seldom remembered. 
The immense debt the world owes 
him is rarely appreciated. His name 
is invariably linked with that of his 
partner, The Hon. Charles Stewart 


COVER: David Jones and Rob 
Griffith’s 1913 Silver Ghost Chassis 
No. 2617 on display at Kellow- 
Falkiner Motors showroom to mark 
the 75th anniversary of the model. 
Pictures in this article are of the same 
car. 


(Text of a speech by David Jones) 


Rolls, to the greatest name in the 
history of British Engineering — 
Rolls-Royce. 

The Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls 
was introduced to Mr. Henry Royce 
in 1904 by Mr. Henry Edmunds, a 


shareholder in Royce Ltd. — 
successful electrical and crane 
manufacturers — a great business- 


man. President of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club at the time. 

After they met, the two personali- 
ties instantly gelled — Royce, the 
poor but talented and hardworking 
engineer and Rolls, the rich with 
fabulous contacts, an automobile 
enthusiast! 

Royce was a tall man — 632” — 
bearded, unhappily married, tre- 
mendously hardworking, swore a lot, 
ate sparingly — so was always in 
poor health, his hobby — roses. 
Royce was, as he described himself, 
the mechanic and his success 
stemmed from his unrelenting 
pursuit of excellence in all he 
undertook. 

His favour phrase was “nothing is 
good enough” or “Qvidvis Recte 
Factvm Qvamvis Humile  Prae- 
clarvm” “whatever is rightly 
done, however humble is noble’. 
His early career was as an electrician 
(self-taught) of great talent. He got 
interested in automobiles when he 
purchased in 1903, a very delapidat- 
ed 1901 motor car of foreign origin, a 
Decauville, the crudity of which 
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appalled him; he set out to build 
himself, by hand, a more perfect 
speciman and produced a number of 
varied and successful models. These 
cars were called Royce — not Rolls- 
Royce — one survives. They were 
very superior at the time — didn’t 
rattle, good speed, easy to start and 
reliable. He made four of them and 
Rolls was impressed by the Royce car 
— he could see the potential. 

Rolls, born in 1877, was the 
second son of Lord Llangattock, he 
was an old Etonian, and at Cam- 
bridge was a pioneer cyclist gaining a 
half-blue for it. He was a pioneer 
motorist and owned the first car seen 
at Cambridge, a 3% HP Peugeout. 
During the next few years, Rolls 
became arguably the best driver in 
Britain and won the 1000 miles trial 
of 1900 in a 12 HP Panhard. He was 
extremely wealthy. 

He was the first air balloonist in 
England and was one of the three 
founders of the Royal Aero Club and 
was the first Englishman to fly with 
Wilbur Wright and the first aviator of 
any nationality to complete a double 
crossing of the English Channel. 

| have pictures of him working in 
his garage — starched collar — and 
tie on always, sleeves down — 
immaculate. 

Rolls had great success after leav- 
ing Cambridge in selling many 
makes of cars — De Dion Bouton, 
Peugeot, Darrack and Mors — to 


the gentry, the elite, the socially 
aware. 

The Rolls-Royce partnership only 
lasted six years. Rolls was killed on 
12th July, 1910, at Bournmouth at 33 
years of age — the first Briton to die in 
an air crash — he had never married. 
His influence on the future of Rolls- 
Royce was although vital in the early 
stages, shortlived. 

However, the emergence in 1907 
of the now immortal 40/50 six 
cylinder car, the Silver Ghost, was an 
immediate and spectacular success 
and Rolls was in his element selling 
such a machine. It attracted from the 
motoring press the phrase which 
remains to this day ‘’the best car in 
the world’. This car, constantly 
improved, remained in production 
until 1925, along with the T-Model 
Ford, the longest one make pro- 
duction, and matched recently by the 
VW Beetle. 

It served in many forms in the First 
World War. As an armoured car, it 
performed truly astonishing feats. 
These remarkable vehicles first saw 
service in 1914 and were still in 
action in the hands of the 11th 
Hussars, at Sidi Rezegh in 1914. The 
Silver Ghost became sought after by 
Royalty, the titled heads of Europe, 
by Indian Rajahs, American tycoons 
and film stars. Lenin (car equipped 
with tank tracks) and Kipling alike, 
were enthusiastic Owners as were 
Presidents of the U.S.A. — also 
Henry Ford. 

From the Ghost engine was de- 
rived by 1916, the first of the long 
line of outstandingly successful aero 
engines, designed by Royce. The 
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Falcon powered the historic Bristol 
Fighter. In 1919, two Rolls-Royce 
Eagle engines lifted Alcock and 
Brown, in their converted Vickers 
Vimy bomber, across the Atlantic 
successfully to conclude the first 
non-stop crossing. In 1931, Royce’s 
“R”’ engine won for Great Britain, the 
Schneider Trophy for the world’s 
fastest aircraft. This historic engine 
he then developed into the Merlin, 
surely the greatest of all British aero 
engines. This was the sword Henry 
Royce put into the hands of the few. 

The earliest records show that in 
1904, the first ROYCE — not Rolls- 
Royce yet — was imported into 
Australia — chassis 20160 — which 
was taken to the tip and destroyed in 
Sydney in the late 1930’s. Worth 
$500,000 today. 

In 1906, chassis 26355, a Rolls- 
Royce, was built and was found in 
Australia in 1957 — a 30HP model 
— not a Silver Ghost — recently 
restored to mint condition by Mr. 
Stanley Sears of England. The car was 
found by Len Vigar and Gavin 
Sandford-Morgan on a tomato farm 
in South Australia in bits and pieces 
— chassis was a gate on the farm — 
the only one of its kind in the world. 
Recently sold to a gentleman in 
Switzerland — who sold his business 
and wife to purchase it. Awful to 
drive. 

Records show that 189 Rolls- 
Royce cars were imported into 
Australia from 1907-1925, all being 
of course, the famous Silver Ghost. 
There are 73 still in existence — the 
majority in bits and pieces. Recently 
many have been restored in Australia 


and they rank as some of the best in 
the world today. 

The way the Silver Ghost was sold: 
In 1907, Claude Johnson, the MD of 
Rolls-Royce, organised a 15,000 
miles R.A.C. observation run for a 
RoHs-Royce Silver Ghost. It was 
painted Silver, acetelyne lamps and 
bright-work Silver plated — and was 
called the Silver Ghost because of its 
colour and ghostly quietness. After 
this mammoth non-stop run, the car 
was checked and only 42/7d was 
needed to bring the car back to ‘‘as 
new” condition. In the course of this 
trial, the Silver Ghost won the 
Scottish Reliability trial. Press who 
also went on the run wrote — “‘sitting 
behind the wheel of the six cylinder 
Rolls-Royce as it takes the long 
straight stretches of the Glasgow 
Road north of Carlisle, steady as 
time, direct as an arrow, with its 
engine purring round so sweetly and 
smoothly’. A grand automobile — 
the finest! 

That same car — 75 years on — is 
still going strong, after running 
825,000 miles, AX2001, owned by 
the Company, and at this moment 
with 57 other Silver Ghosts are com- 
pleting a commemoration run in 
England and recently rallied in the 
U.S.A. 

One Silver Ghost in 1908 was 
fitted with a detachable top limou- 
sine body and sent to India and 
named “Pearl of the East’. This car 
initiated the fame of Rolls-Royce in 
India by winning the Mysore Cup in 
the Bombay-Kolkapur trial of 1908. 
Orders from Rajahs soon began to 
join those from the increasingly 
distinguished list of European and 
American customers — President 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin, members 
of the Royal Family, Pope Valentino, 
Lords and Ladies, Lawrence of 
Arabia, in Australia Archbishop 
Mannix and Governor Generals. 


In India, where Mrs. Indira 
Ghandhi has made the exportation of 
old cars illegal (their national 
treasures), some of the most magnifi- 
cent Silver Ghosts still exist — all 
with very low mileage. None were 
traded in by their titled owners — just 
moved into the corner’of the ‘““Motor 
House” as a new one took its place. 

Many have ivory fittings and Silver 
plating. Many have bells and not 
Klaxon horns, and some have seats 
on the running boards for the ‘‘staff”’. 

One Silver Ghost I’ve seen is in the 
shape of a Swan and was used in an 
annual Parade, and one 1914 model 


is fitted with a toilet in the back! 

Why was this car so successful? 
The specifications of the car were 
advanced for its date. Two blocks of 
three cylinders — cast — no seals — 
bore and stroke of 434 inches — a 
volume of engine over 7 litres. 
Compression ratio of 3.2 — 1,50 HP 
was developed at 1,200 RPM — 62 
MPH. Each cylinder has two sparking 
plugs, so that is 12 plugs, one for the 
trembler coil and one for the 
magneto. Mixture for the carburettor 
(Royce) was adjustable from a 
control placed in the middle of the 
steering wheel — _ joining the 
Governor and ignition levers. Trans- 
mission brake is operated by the foot, 
hand brake on rear wheels only. 

The Silver Ghost started The Flying 
Lady on the radiator in 1911. Lord 
Montague of Beaulieu, a Rolls-Royce 
owner at the time, was so taken by 
the quietness and smoothness of the 
car, asked the famous sculptor of the 
time, Charles Sykes, to design an 
emblem for the car. His secretary, 
Elizabeth Thornton posed for the 
artist. It is also called the Spirit of 
Ecstasy — the feeling one gets when 
you drive in a Ghost! The statues are 
all signed by Sykes and were made 
by the lost wax method. They are 
very valuable — on the modern cars 
they pop down when touched — or 
the horn sounds! 


In 1911, a Silver Ghost set out for 
Edinburgh from London under 
R.A.C. observation to demonstrate 
that the journey could be made in top 
gear only — with economy and 
speed. Driven by Ernest Hives (later 
Lord Hives MD of Rolls-Royce), the 
car put up 24.32 MPG and clocked 
78.26 MPH. The same thing was 
done here recently. 

There were many other successes 
— in the 1913 Austrian Alpine Trial 
— Ghosts came first, second and 
fourth, and in 1914 Spanish Grand 
Prix, this one being raced in 95° heat, 
driven by Don Carlos de Salamanca 
(for many years a Rolls-Royce agent 
in Madrid). He raced cars with a 
certain type of coachwork which 
afterward came to be known as the 
Salamanca’’. 

On uncrowded roads, a Silver 
Ghost is a wonderful experience 
today — untiring after hours at the 
wheel — light steering — some with 
an exhaust cut out with a sign on the 
floor saying ‘‘not to be used in the 
United Kingdom’’. You have to drive 
well ahead as the brakes are not the 
best. 
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The 12/14 MPG petrol consump- 
tion is good really for the size of the 
engine. No other car of the golden 
age provides so much performance 
in silence or driving pleasure with 
outstanding appearances. The most 
remarkable fact about it is its versa- 


tility — luxury car, trials car, 
armoured car or ambulance — it 
excelled in whatever use was de- 
manded. The 1914-1918 War 
proved the sterling quality of Silver 
Ghosts as never before. Whether on 
Shell-holed pavement or roadless 
desert, the Royce standards of 
manufacture resulted in unfailing 
reliability. T.E. Lawrence wrote “‘that 
a Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost in the 
desert was above rubies’ and if he 
had one wish in life, it would be to 
own a Silver Ghost maintained and 
serviced by the Company for the rest 
of his life. He lost his life on a BSA 
Motor bike. 

Interest in the Silver Ghost was 
growing in the United States, so in 
order to meet the increasing demand 
in the U.S.A. — Rolls-Royce of 
America was formed in November 
1919, and in February 1921, the first 
Silver Ghost was delivered from the 
plant in Springfield, Massachusetts 
— yes an American Rolls-Royce. 
From then until 1926, 1703 Ameri- 
can Silver Ghosts were produced. 
Originally identical with the British 
cars, they were gradually modified. 
We only have one in Australia, 
chassis 154BG owned by Ted 
Hudson. It has a louvered radiator, 
central gear change and a sporting 
tourer body. They all had starters and 
right-hand drive until 1924. 


| have been fortunate to have 
owned two so far! In 1967, | pur- 
chased a 1920 Silver Ghost 15CW 
with a Barker 7 passenger tourer 
body. With my wife and family we 
travelled hundreds of miles all over 
Australia with not one stop for 
trouble — not even a flat tyre. (My 
wife, Diana, by the way is the only 
person I’ve come across who can 
talk, knit, navigate and eat choco- 
lates all at the same time.) 

And now with Rob Griffith, we 
drive chassis 2617, the 1913 Tourer 
— the Hordern Ghost, and what a joy 
that is. 

All Ghosts came with a works 
manual, 68 tools, and a handbook 
which says that owners should 
inform their chauffeurs that ‘The 
Rolls-Royce should never be parked 
near the manure heap as this will 
tarnish the bright work and damage 
the engine’. 

So, we enthusiasts celebrate this 
year, 75 years of the Silver Ghost 
RoHs-Royce, a credit to Sir Henry 
Royce who lived as a sickly man for 
over 30 years at Le Canadel in France 
and died on 22nd April, 1933 at the 
age of 70. During his life he had been 
awarded the OBE, The Royal Aero- 
nautical Society’s Gold Medal and in 
the Birthday Honors of 1930, a 
Baronetcy. A genius — but as he put 
it — really just a mechanic, but he 
gave us the Silver Ghost. 

Thank you for sharing this cele- 
bration with me. 

David Jones 
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COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS 


So said John Donne, and certainly 
no-one would argue that there is any 
comparison between the Silver 
Ghost and the Ford Model ‘T’; rather 
they are a study in extremes. 

| have some hesitation in intro- 
ducing the Ford ‘T’ to the pages of 
Praeclarum. Whoever said the 
Model ‘T’ could go anywhere except 
in society was probably’ correct — 
the Model ‘T’ was hardly the kind of 
car in which the sensitive or socially 
ambitious cared to be seen, and 
certainly you will not find it in the 
Praeclarum Index. 

Yet there is a parallel between the 
Ghost and the ‘T’ in that they both 
had an extremely long production 
run over a 19 year period, the Silver 
Ghost starting its run in 1907 and the 
Ford ‘T’ in 1908. Each car during 
its production run altered little 
mechanically, and in appearance 
changed only with technology, as, 
for example, the electric lamp 
replaced acetylene gas. 

The Silver Ghost was an expensive 
car made in small numbers — a total 
of 7,876 specimens with 1,703 being 
made at Springfield, Massachusetts 
— built for people of wealth and 
discrimination; a finely balanced 
and beautifully constructed chassis 
and engine on which the coach- 
builders of the day lavished their art. 
It had speed, silence and smoothness 
and was the best car of its period, 
perhaps of any period since. By 
comparison, the Ford ‘T’ was a 
triumph of another kind, of mass 
production methods which resulted 
in a production run of 15,007,033 
cars. The Ford was cheap, dirt cheap 
— £125 in Australia and the equiva- 


A superb drawing by John Bull of lan Cocks’ 3% litre Bentley Drophead Coupe by Park Ward Chassis No. B107BL. 


Not another merger but the premises of an automobile engineer in Inverell 
whose parents were clearly forecasting a broad span of interest for their son 
(Picture courtesy of Kevin Fleming of Channel 7 Canberra). 


lent of £80 in the States, but was built 
of good materials, its titanium steel 
giving it strength and endurance. It 
would last a very long time given 
reasonable attention, but even 
without it, (a more usual state of 
affairs) it rattled on and on. 

Significantly, the two most useful 
and successful cars for military use in 
the First World War were the Silver 
Ghost and the Model ‘T’. Although 
designed for completely different 
requirements and made in complete- 
ly different ways at the extreme ends 
of the price range, they both shared 
an ability to stand up to the most 
rugged wartime tasks. 

They were of course both made by 
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a Henry. Henry Royce wanted to 
make the best; Henry Ford wanted to 
make the most. They both succeeded 
in their aims, Royce in setting the 
standard by which all other cars were 
and still are judged, Ford by bringing 
the freedom and the joy of motoring 
to the common man. 


In dedicating this issue to the 75th 
anniversary of the Silver Ghost, it is 
perhaps worth a thought that a car 
from the other side of the tracks 
celebrates a similar anniversary next 
year. While there is no comparison 
between them, both were — and still 
are — unique cars. 


St. John Herbert 
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NEW SOUTH WALES BRANCH 
CONCOURS D’ELEGANCE 


Oatlands House, Dundas, Sunday, 26th September, 1982 


The New South Wales branch 
decided to hold a significant event to 
commemorate the 75th Anniversary 
of the Silver Ghost and the 60th 
Anniversary of the Twenty H.P. car, 
following upon similar celebrations 
in other parts of the world, most 
notably Britain and the United States. 

On Sunday 26th September, 1982 
some 60 Rolls-Royce cars ranging 
from Peter McGrath’s magnificent 
1912 London to Edinburgh Silver 
Ghost to the latest Silver Spirit driven 
by Alvan Hancock from York Motors, 
the New South Wales and Queens- 
land Rolls-Royce and Bentley distri- 
butors. 

It had been decided that the event 
would take the form of a Concours 
d'Elegance, purely judging the ele- 
gance of the cars and the equipage 
(passengers) rather than the 
mechanical condition and originality 
of the cars as normally judged in 
Concours d’Estate. The arrangement 
was that each vehicle would drive in 
a circle past the judges’ table 
returning to stop alongside the 
judges, the passengers would dis- 
embark briefly before returning to the 
vehicle and driving off. At this point, 
Robyn Hall of Robyn Hall Publicity 
presented the male passengers with 
Geoffrey Beene Eau de toilette for 
men and Cardin Fragrance by Pierre 
Cardin for the ladies. 

The judging panel consisted of 
Martin Berthoud, British Consul- 
General, Kenneth Wright, O.B.E., 
Vice-Chairman, Rolls-Royce (Aust- 
ralia) Limited, John Spender, Q.C., 
M.P., Federal Member for North 
Sydney, William Hagon, Motoring 
Editor, Sunday Telegraph, Gordon 
Elliot, Media Personality, Carla 
Zampatti, Fashion Designer, Mardi 
Kerr, Women’s Editor, Sun. Keith 
Wherry, New South Wales Vice 
President was Master of Ceremonies 
and gave a commentary on each 
vehicle as it passed the judges’ 
podium. Taittinger champagne was 
supplied courtesy of the importer, lan 
Baker of |.H. Baker & Company and 
was served to members as they stood 
on the lawns around gracious Oat- 
lands House constructed in 1823. It 
was indeed a most elegant and 
appropriate setting. 
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N.S.W. Branch President Jim Redman’s magnificent 1973 Corniche. Followed 

by Nick Eddy driving Keith Wherry’s 1960 Bentley Continental, which was 

“Best Bentley”. Simon Coburn looking on, and Alvan Hancock’s Silver Spirit at 
the rear. 
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Dick Donnelly complete with boater drives 1925 Phantom | (the “Amherst 
Villiers” supercharged model) past David Axe’s 1934 20/25. Bill Cutts’ 1926 
20HP following. 


After the judging some 250 
members and guests were treated to a 
magnificant smorgasbord arranged 
by Oatlands House in the main 
dining room overlooking the garden. 
It was indeed appropriate that in the 
garden was placed Peter McGrath’s 


London to Edinburgh Ghost, the 
earliest car in attendance, David 
Davis’ 20 H.P., the earliest 20 H.P. in 
attendance and indeed the third 
oldest 20 H.P. in the world, together 
with 1982 model Silver Spirit. After 
luncheon the Loyal Toast was pro- 


posed by Martin Berthoud and 
Federal Secretary Bill Coburn pro- 
posed the toast to the Silver Ghost in 
the absence of Malcolm Johns. David 
Davis proposed the toast to the 20 
H.P. and New South Wales Presi- 
dent, Jim Redman, the toast to the 
later cars. The toast to the company 
was proposed by Alvan Hancock 
with response by Kenneth Wright. 
Ken has had a long association with 
the company, starting as crew in 
1928, following in his father’s foot- 
steps who commenced at Derby in 
1910 and was with Rolls-Royce for 
half a century. The final toast, to the 
club itself, was proposed by Federal 
President, Jim Kelso. 

It was particularly rewarding to see 
so many club members and visitors 
including those visitors with Rolls- 
Royce cars such as Bill Maunsell in 
his 1913 Silver Ghost, Alan Purss in 
his 20 H.P. and other vehicles we 
had not seen for many years. The 
Queensland President Wally Moor- 
house joined us from Brisbane and 
Federal Secretary, Bill Coburn and 
his wife, Jane, and children came up 
from Canberra. 


It was also pleasing to see so many 
members dressed in period costume, 
really looking quite in keeping with 
their vehicles. Prizes were awarded 
in various categories, both for 
vehicles and their equipage. We are 
grateful for the generosity of York 
Motors who donated magnificant 
whisky decanters for the best Ghost 
and 20 H.P., Shiel Abbey Gallery, 
Double Bay who presented a beauti- 
ful alloy goblet with a facsimile of a 
Silver Ghost chassis plate on the base 
to the overall elegance winner, Bruce 
Ross and John Vawser for trophies in 
various classifications, Justerini & 
Brooks for the one gallon J. & B. Rare 
Scotch Whisky appropriately won by 
N.S.W. member, John Carter for fill- 
ing the York Motors decanter in his 
20 H.P. Thanks should also go to 
Qantas Airways Limited for the air- 
freighting of some trophies from 
America and to Robyn Hall Public 
Relations for organising the Geoffrey 
Beene Grey Flannel, Pierre Cardin 
Ladies Fragrance and O’Loghlin 
Publicity for arranging with Taittin- 
ger Champagne through the distri- 
butor, lan Baker. 


Judging took the form of points 
awarded out of 20 for the vehicle and 
out of 10 for the passengers, giving 
maximum possible points of 210. 
The winners are listed with their 
point scores: — 
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Overall Winner 
Combined most 
elegant car and 

passengers 


Most elegant 
Silver Ghost 


Runner-up 


Most elegant 
20 H.P. 


Runner-up 


Most elegant 
pre-war Rolls 
other than 
Silver Ghost 


Runner-up 


Most elegant 
post-war Rolls- 
Royce 


Runner-up 


Most elegant 
Bentley 


Runner-up 


Equippage 
Joint First 


Runner-up 


Peter & 1912 Chassis 199.5 Pts 
Norma Silver No. 1910E 
McGrath Ghost 
Bryan & 1922 Chassis 195:5 
Kaye Inder Silver Ghost No. 12 H.G. 
John & 1922 Chassis 186 
Marienne Silver Ghost No. 22 N.K. 
Vawser 
John & Sue 20H.P. Chassis 190 
Carter No. 76 A5 
Ross Murray 1928 Chassis 184 
& Peter 20 H.P. No. GKM-60 
McGrath 
David 1927 Chassis 180 
Neely & Phantom! No. 111LC 
Linda 
Chard 
Dick & Joy 1926 Chassis 175 
Donnelly Phantom! No. 31-HC 
Heather & 1956 Chassis 167.5 
Bernard Silver No. SYB 26 
Pryor Cloud | 
John & Liz 1961 Chassis 163 
Milverton Silver No. STB-338 
Cloud II 
Nick Eddy 1960 Chassis 17235 
& Kerry S2 Contin- No. BC69BY 
Wherry ental 
Convertable 
John & 1963 S.3 Chassis 150 
Marie Bentley No. B344FC 
Vawser Saloon 
Norma 
McGrath & 
Steven 
de Bono 
tied with 
John & 
Marienne 
Vawser & 
children 
John & 
Andrew 
Carter with 


Robert Friezer 


All in all, a most successful event to commemorate a significant occasion. 
New South Wales branch will be producing a video cassette of that date which 
will available for purchase by members in due course. 


Keith Wherry 
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New South Wales 
Concours D’Elegance 
26th September, 1982 


1. Left to Right, Alvan Hancock, British Consul-General 
Martin Berthoud, and Kenneth Wright, OBE (Vice 
Chairman Rolls-Royce (Australia) Limited) with the 
latest Silver Spirit and David Davis’ 1922 20HP, 42G1, 
“Emily”, which were displayed during luncheon. 


2. Runner-Up in the 20HP Section, Ross Murray as 
chauffeur drove Peter McGrath’s 1928 20OHP, GKM 60 
with Barker Limousine body. “Charlotta’s’’ passengers 
were Mary & Bert Coffel. 

3. Moustacheod Bryan and ‘Flapper’ Kay Inder won the 
Silver Ghost Section. 

4. Equal First in the Equipage Section, and Runner-Up in 
the Silver Ghost Section when driven by John Vawser 
were Marianne Vawser, Darren and Shannon. 

5. John Vawser shows how motoring was in the early days, 
with a red flag to warn of the vehicle’s approach. 1923 
Silver Ghost 22NK and 20HP’s of Peter Shields and 
John Carter. 

6. “Sebastian & Julia” alias David Neely and Linda 
Chard in his 1925 ‘boat tail’ Phantom | won the ‘‘Best 
Pre-War Section” (other than Silver Ghosts or 2O0HP’s). 
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. Overall Winner — Vehicle and Equipage — was Peter 


McGrath's veteran, red 1912 Silver Ghost, replica 
London to Edinburgh, 1910E with passengers Norma 
McGrath and Stephen De Bono. 


. The Judging pane! — left to right — TV personality 


Gordon Elliot, Federal M.P. and Q.C., John Spender, his 
wife — fashion designer, Carla Zampatti, Mardi Kerr 
(Women’s Editor, The Sun newspaper), Keith Wherry 
(compere), William Hagon (Motoring Editor of Sunday 
Telegraph), the British Consul-General, Martin 
Berthoud and Kenneth Wright, O.B.E., Vice Chairman 
Rolls-Royce (Australia) Limited. Gail Cook in 1950's 
fashion taking photographs in the foreground. 


. John Vawser’s 1964 Sill was Runner-Up in the Bentley 


section. Members in the crowd include Joan and 
Gilbert Ashby, Bob Walton, Sean Fraser, Robyn Hall, 
Wendy Friezer, john Milveston. 


. N.S.W. Branch Social Secretary, Wendy Friezer wore 


an Edwardian dress (from the film “Picnic at Hanging 
Rock’’). Carla Zampatti’s children, Allegra and Bianca 
Spender help with the gifts as Federal President and 
Chief Judge, Jim Kelson photographs. (Background). 


. Visitor Allan Purss and Friends joined in the Cele- 


brations wearing 1920’s dress. 1928 Yellow & Black 
20HP. 


. N.S.W. Librarian and Club Shopman, Bill Davies came 


in his 1924 20HP. 


. John Vawser (N.S.W. Events Committee man) offers 


Taittinger champagne to N.S.W. Senior Vice President 
& Events Captain, Keith Wherry, and the British Consul- 
General, Martin Berthoud. Norma McGrath in 1912 
Veteran Silver Ghost, 1910E, surveys the line-up which 
included 9 Ghosts and 11 20HP cars. 
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1. Winner of the 20HP Section and Runner-Up in the Best 
Equipage, John Carter’s 1923 20HP. Clive Sanderson 
introducing to the Judges the ‘Hunting Party’ — left to 
right. Robert Friezer, Andrew (with the “kill’’) and John 
Carter. Rear car is 1928 20HP of Allan Purss. 

2. Elegantly dressed June Bradshaw and John Lockeridge 
had tea on the grass beside 1921 Silver Ghost, 85AG — 
the “Arnott’’ Ghost, ‘Mathilda’. Featured were lace 
cloth, 20's picnic hamper and of course Monte Carlo 
biscuits! 

3. Dressed in 1920's style to suit 1929 Phantom | and 
being presented gifts to PR lady, Robyn Hall, were 
Sarah, Kathryn, Kerry and Emma Wherry, with Mr 
Wherry, Senior, pressed in to chauffeur’s duties at short 
notice! 

4. Yellow and black 1920 Silver Ghost belonging to new 
member, Neville Vassallo. Dr Gilbert Ashby 
photographing for the Club. 

5. Norma McGrath and Stephen De Bono celebrated their 


win with Taittinger champagne. Veteran Silver Ghost 
1910E in the rear. 


BOOK REVIEW 
by Tom Clarke 


Rolls-Royce, by George Bishop, foreword by George 
Fenn. London, Colour Library Books, 1982. 63 pages. 
ISBN 0 86283 029 X. £5.95. 

This book -is so innocuous that sheer indifference 
prevents me trying to undo the mistakes or otherwise 
render it interesting! Some of the colour pictures are 
pleasant but the captions are so inane, wrong, or mis- 
leading that they hardly compensante. If | hadn’t paid 
£5.95 for the book | would have consigned it to the waste 
paper basket. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ENTHUSIASTS’ CLUB 


Bryan and Kay Inder had planned 
for some time to attend Anniversary 
"82 celebrations in England com- 
mencing on 24th June, 1982. It was 
only the previous week when attend- 
ing the Federal rally in Brisbane and 
after also speaking with Harry and 
May Thompson and Jeremy and 
Breda Greene, who were also attend- 
ing the event, that Keith Wherry also 
decided to attend. 

Anniversary '82 was organised as a 
triad of events including the 75th 
Anniversary of the Silver Ghost, the 
60th Anniversary of the Twenty H.P. 
and the 25th Anniversary of the 
Rolls-Royce Enthusiasts’ Club. The 
English had reason to celebrate and 
celebrate they did; “Strong overseas 
contingents from America and Aust- 
ralia are all taking part’ is the way the 
programme described the dedicated 
few. 

On Thursday 24th June, Keith 
Wherry, Kay and Bryan Inder headed 
for the car rental depot behind 
Harrods to pick up our Ford 
Granada. We had in the previous 
week visited all the known, even the 
unknown, Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
dealers, distributors and spare-parts 
depots. We were sure that we had 
seen every Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
car for sale in London and beyond at 
that time!! 

We drove to Ealing Common, 
where we joined 15 other Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley cars from the 
Thames Valley Section. Each of the 
sections of the club were starting 
from a different location in Britain 
and converging on a few central 
points during that Thursday and the 
following Friday. We were pleased to 
see the green countryside leaving 
behind rail strike-bound London. We 
drove in light rain with the Wimble- 
don tennis traffic to Lex Mead the 
Rolls-Royce distributor at Maiden- 
head on the Thames where various 
other sections also met for a most 
enjoyable luncheon courtesy of Lex 
Mead. After lunch approximately 60 
cars took off in convoy towards the 
Cotswolds. We detoured via Long 
Crendon, a very short distance off the 
official route, to make a presentation 
to the headquarters of the Bentley 
Drivers Club at the W.O. Bentley 
Memorial Building on behalf of the 
N.S.W. region of the Bentley Drivers 
Club. 


“Possession is nine-tenths of the law 


We rejoined the convoy for after- 
noon tea at a large Georgian 
mansion, Bicester House, home of 
Tom and Mary Smith. Elegant Rolls- 
Royce cars were parked all over 
lawns and grounds of this gracious 
home. Helicopter pilot, Michael, 
landed his Bell Jet helicopter on the 
lawn next to the french windows. 
The family’s pet fox entertained the 
guests during afternoon tea!!! 

The drive continued to Morton-in- 
the-Marsh where we spent a very 
pleasant evening including an 
excellent four course meal at the 
White Hart Royal Hotel. After dinner 
we adjourned to the quaint bar in the 
pub for drinks into the wee hours and 
car oriented conversation. A large 
English breakfast the next morning 
was necessary before commencing 
the busy day’s schedule and early 
start. By now various other sections 
of the R.R.E.C. had joined our group 
and a large contingent of cars 
departed for the next stage of the 
rally. Again the adventerous Aust- 
ralians (!!!), not wanting to miss any 
of the sights, detoured via Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. We _ had_ teamed-up 
with two American visitors at 
Morton-in-the-Marsh and as the rally 
progressed became close friends. At 
Stratford-Upon-Avon we visited the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and the quaint little 
church where he is buried, referred 
to by our American friends as 
“Shakespeare’s Cathedral’. After 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage we visited 
Bill Meredith-Owens’ — Stratford 


ANNIVERSARY ’82 
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Museum where a collection of valu- 
able vehicles is housed consisting of 
several ex Indian Maharajah exotic 
Rolls-Royce cars in beautiful 
condition, some with gleaming 
polished aluminium bodies. 


Upon leaving Stratford-Upon- 
Avon we again detoured, this time 
via Alveston to find Jonathon Harley 
Engineering. We searched through a 
myriad of lanes and roads before 
finding his workshop tucked behind 
a country farmhouse. Walking into 
his workshop is like visiting 
Aladdin’s cave. Two veteran Ghosts 
were there for mechanical work to 
their universal joints; ‘rather 
unusual’’ commented the foreman. 
Another 1911 Ghost was in for minor 
tune up. This car fitted with a Roi-de- 
Belges body had just been sold to an 
American for £150,000 sterling. 
Jonathon Harley’s team were also 
working on an attractive 20 H.P. 
which was near completion for an 
Australian customer, Mr Turner. The 
chassis had been shipped from 
Sydney and a new tourer body fitted 
by Wilkinson of Derby. Jonathon 
Harley himself was absent on the day 
as he had been called away the 
previous week to Edinburgh to carry 
out some urgent running repairs on 
AX-201 which was then competing 
in the re-enactment of the Scottish 
Reliability Trials. We were also 
informed that the next major task for 
the workshop was the construction of 
a replica Silver Ghost from the 
ground up, starting with absolutely 


Bryan and Kay Inder at Wilkinsons of Derby. 


nothing. The complete construction 
of all mechanical parts will result in a 
full replica of a Silver Ghost, sans 
chassis plate! 

We then continued on to Donn- 
ington Park a motor raceway circuit 
where most cars were congregating 
after driving from all parts of England 
and the Continent. At the racetrack 
we visited a private box, which had 
its own carpeted lounge with bar and 
large balcony overlooking the race- 
track. It was a wonderful sight to see 
both old and new Rolls-Royces 
driving around the wet track at a 
nominated speed in an event to judge 
those drivers who could most closely 
keep to their nominated average 
speed. 

The Donnington Park Raceway Car 
Museum was well worth the visit. 
Full of .racing car history with 
sporting vehicles of all eras on 
display. It was particularly enjoyable 
to see Jumbo Goddard’s 8 litre 
Bentley which obtained the world’s 
fastest time for a Bentley vehicle 
(158.2 m.p.h. in Belgium). Many of 
Jumbo’s other cars, including a Silver 
Ghost and a 24 cylinder Merlin 
engine were on display. 
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Saturday morning was another 
early start for a detour to Derby to 
visit Wilkinson’s Body Works. The 
principal, Mr Gilbert, showed us 
over the works where David Jones’ 
well known Horden Ghost was 
restored. Cars in the course of being 
rebodied at the time included a 
Phantom II, a Phantom III (with a 
block of cement replacing the engine 
to enable the chassis to be correctly 
aligned whilst the motor was away 
being restored). Several Bentleys, a 
Talbot, a Bugatti and many other fine 
machines graced the workshops. 

We continued on to the main 
destination for the day, the Rolls- 
Royce factory at Derby for a nostalgic 
tour of the Nightingale Road Works. 
The cars were built here from 1908 
until 1939. Aircraft jet engines are 
now built at these premises, but it 
was reassuring to see the site of 
Henry Royce’s design office was 
suitably marked with a brass plaque. 
The main entrance to this building, a 
newer addition, is called the Marble 
Hall, comprising a large marble 
entrance foyer with a bust of CS. 
Rolls at the one end and F.H. Royce 
at the other. A huge leadlight 


Bryan and Kay Inder at Lex Meads, Maidenhead. 


window, dedicated to the flyers of 
the Battle of Britain fills the centre 
wall. 


After the factory tour we were now 
joined by Silver Ghost AX-201. 
Morning tea was supplied in the 
factory canteen before continuing on 
to ‘The Knoll’, a large country home 
outside Nottingham belonging to 
one of the members of the English 
club. Approximately 250 cars, but at 
least twice that number of people 
congregated for lunch. A_ single 
Spitfire flew overhead and gave a fine 
demonstration of flying acrobatics, 
farewell and salute. 


That evening, back in Nottingham 
some 600 people joined in the 
Anniversary ‘82 Banquet and Ball. A 
great celebration heralded — by 
trumpeters, toastmasters and the 
genuine Sheriff of Nottingham!!! 
After dinner the banquet hall was 
cleared and a slide production traced 
the history of Rolls-Royce. This in 
turn was followed by dancing and 
conversation until the Australians 
and their American friends were 
finally thrown out at about 4.00 
a.m.!!! 
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“Oh, what a dreadful car — | could produce a better 


vehicle myself!” F.H. Royce 1904. 


RREC member and Hunt House Custodian, Peter Baines 
outside his ‘Wickham Country Hotel’ with Keith Wherry. 


During the evening Mr George 
Fenn, Managing Director of Rolls- 
Royce Motors Limited commented 
during his speech that “. . . one 
should not be surprised if the 
company found it necessary to 
follow the precedent established by 
the introduction of the 20 H.P. car by 
introducing a smaller model along- 
side the current model as the need 
might arise for a cheaper vehicle to 
enable the company to utilise large 
volume production’. Read into that 
statement what you will!!! 

Sunday morning, the 27th June, a 
short drive from Nottingham into the 
countryside took us to Stanford Hall, 
venue of the main Concours d’Ele- 
gance another highlight of Anni- 
versary ‘82. Stanford Hall, formerly 
the country seat of English aristo- 
cracy, now a tertiary educational 
establishment for students of busi- 
ness and financial studies, was a 
perfect setting for over 900 Rolls- 


Royce and Bentley motor cars, all 
carefully parked in model rows 
according to age. This number 
included over 60 40/50 H.P. Silver 
Ghosts. There were examples of 
every model and every coach 
builder. The judges worked furiously 
going through each of the sections 
and in the early afternoon a parade of 
the winning cars in each category 
was organised. There was even a 
Decauville discreetly parked on one 
side of the grounds. 

The police estimated some 15,000 
people attended the event, the large 
crowd being fortunately encouraged 
by fine weather after rain on Friday 
and some on the Saturday. This was 
indeed fortunate as the club needed 
to receive approximately £28,000 to 
recoup expenses of the day. The 
main club hospitality tent, catering 
tents, dealer and spare parts stalls 
were located on the perimeter of the 
main oval. 


H.J. Mulliner conversion on standard steel Silver Cloud III 
at Standford Hall. 


Phantom | Oppenheimer “Black Prince’ with secret 
diamond compartment and H.J. Mulliner conversion on 
Silver Cloud I. 


By late afternoon the weary but 
sated Australians reluctantly depart- 
ed and headed to the Wicken 
Country Hotel where accommoda- 
tion had been booked with Peter and 
Jo Baines who run Hunt House in the 
next village, Paulerspury. The 
following morning a quick inspec- 
tion of the Royce Foundation at Hunt 
House finalised our participation in 
Anniversary ‘82 with Brian and Kay 
Inder heading northwards to visit 
relations and friends before returning 
to Australia via American and Keith 
Wherry south to London and thence 
to Normandy to take part in the Paris 
to Cabourg Rally organised by the 
French region of the R.R.E.C. 


Bryan Inder Keith Wherry 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ENTHUSIASTS’ CLUB 
FRENCH SECTION 
PARIS TO CABOURG RALLY 


Whilst attending the anniversary 
82 celebration in Nottingham, | met 
several members of the French 
region of the R.R.E.C. including the 
Secretary, Ludo Pivron who kindly 
invited me to attend the Fourth 
annual Paris to Cabourg rally, 
organised by the French region of the 
R.R.E.C., which was being held the 
following weekend 3rd and 4th July, 
1982. Joe and Dawn Jordan, from 
Houston, Texas whom Brian and Kay 
Inder and myself had met in the 
Cotswolds, were also going to be in 
France at that time and decided to 
attend. Accordingly, on _ Friday 
evening 2nd July, | caught the British 
Airways shuttle to Charles De Gaulle 
Airport and spent the evening with 
friends visiting the usual night-spots!! 
Early on Saturday morning | packed 
and caught a taxi to La Grande 
Cascade, the elegant restaurant in the 
centre of the Bois de Bolougne. 
Approximately thirty cars congre- 
gated in the Bois, departing about 10 
o'clock for Cabourg which is situated 
on the Normandy coast close to 
Deauville. We travelled through 
interesting countryside in convoy, 
stopping at one or two villages before 
arriving for lunch at the Chateau du 
Champs de Bataille. An excellent 
lunch was held in the wine cellar of 
this ancient castle which was erected 
on the site of the famous battle of 
Harcourt in the fourteenth century. 

After lunch we continued towards 
Cabourg, stopping at the little village 
of Rouge-Perriers, right in the main 
village square where refreshments 
were laid on by a club member who 
lived in that locality. The local wine, 
as well as champagne flowed freely 
during the half hour stop!! 

After setting out from Rouge- 
Perriers we arrived at Cabourg in the 
late afternoon where we attended a 
small civic reception at the Town 
Hall. The Paris to Cabourg run has 
traditionally been organised by the 
City of Cabourg and, for the whole 
weekend, the members of the 
R.R.E.C. were the guests of the town. 
The local Department of Tourism 
picked up the bill for all functions 
including our hotel accommodation, 
meals and alcohol. It need hardly be 
said that | cannot imagine our local 
regional Departments of Tourism 


Departure from Bois de Boulougne, Paris. 


displaying such generosity!! After we 
were welcomed by the Mayor, we all 
checked in to the Grande Hotel, 
Cabourg, set on the beachfront over- 
looking the English Channel. The 
name ‘Grande’ was quite appropri- 
ate as the hotel, with its own 
adjoining Casino and Disco lived up 
to all our expectations of an elegant 
French coastal resort. | was even 
fortunate enough to be allocated an 
attractive French maid who not only 
pressed my shirt and tied my bow tie 
before dinner but, during dinner had 
returned to the room and unpacked 
my case and turned down the bed!! 

The formal dinner was held in the 
main ballroom of the hotel and | was 
seated at the table with Ludo Pivron 
and our American friends Joe and 
Dawn, the Mayor of Cabourg and 
Sheila and Tony Brewis, the director 
of Franco-Britannic Automobiles, the 
Paris distributor for Rols-Royce and 
Bentley. In fact Tony kindly let me 
drive the Paris demonstrator Silver 
Spirit during the following day. A 
most pleasant evening ensued at the 
end of which Joe and myself were 
presented with Double-Basque 
berets as a mark of friendship and 
made honorary members of the 
French region!! After dinner we ad- 
journed to the Discotheque and 
thereafter to the Casino where | 
managed to lose sufficient francs to 
have otherwise purchased a replace- 
ment Spirit of Ecstasy for Pickwick!! 

Sunday morning dawned bright 
and sunny and most members at- 
tended to car clearning and general 
sight-seeing around Cabourg,_in- 
cluding the mandatory bird-watch- 
ing from the hotel terrace of the 
topless bathing beauties on the 
beach adjacent!! 


After a very pleasant lunch in the 
local restaurant, the formal concours 
parade took place along the beach- 
front promenade in front of the hotel. 
Dawn Jordan and | were kindly 
invited to join the judging panel with 
the Mayor of Cabourg and two of the 
other local townsfolk. Each car 
paraded past the judges podium, 
briefly stopping, with passengers 
alighting, to demonstrate the 
elegance of their attire before driving 
off. After the vehicles had driven past 
for a second time, the scores were 
totalled and everyone adjourned to 
the main bar where prizes were 
awarded amongst much popping of 
champagne corks. First prize was 
popularly awarded to Monseur et 
Madame Sevestre in their Silver 
Cloud |. M. Sevestre was dressed in 
the uniform of a chauffeur, his wife in 
that of governness/nanny whilst their 
four-year-old grand-daughter assum- 
ed the role of mistress of the estate! 

That evening a dozen or so of us 
drove for dinner to a seafood restau- 
rant in the hills overlooking Deau- 
ville before a fast return to Paris, via 
Silver Shadow, along the auto route 
where the distance of almost two 
hundred miles to the centre of Paris 
was accomplished in less than 2% 
hours, enabling me to obtain a brief 
three hours snooze before leaving 
early on the Monday morning to 
catch my flight to Sydney. The 
hospitality shown to us by the 
members of the French region was 
overwhelming and | would heartily 
encourage any members of the 
R.R.E.C. to take the opportunity 
when in France of joining in that 
section’s activities. 


Keith Wherry 
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1. N.S.W. member Nick Eddy with newly acquired T2 
(now in Australia) in northern France. 

2. Tony Brewis (Paris R-R Sales Director) and wife Sheila 
at Rouge-Perriers. 

3. Civic reception, Cabourg Town Hall. 
Left to Right: Mayor of Cabourg, Ludo Pivron (President 
French Region RREC), Baliff of Cabourg, Joe Jordan 
(Houston, Texas, RROC (U.S.A.)), Dawn Jordan, Keith 
Wherry, Sabine Mateo and Phillipe Soret (RREC French 
Secretary). 

5. Most Elegant Equipage — Winning Team. 
“But Maxim said it was alright to park here!”’ 


7. Tony and Sheila Brewis, M. Mateo (R-R Paris Service 
Manager) and wife Sabine with Keith Wherry. 
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Fig. 6. Fan pulley prior to removal and extraction of timing case 
cover. 


Fig. 5. Cam followers upon removal. Test them for wear after a 
thorough cleaning. 


Rebuilding The 20 HP Engine 
Part Il 


By Lee P. Haacker, M.D. 
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Removal Of The Sump 

Prior to the lowering of the sump the timing case 
cover must be loosened and the starter assembly 
removed (see Figures 6-8). The first step in loosening of 
the timing case cover is the removal of the “dynamo 
brake blocks”. These are located under small plates 
(top and bottom) on the timing case cover immediately 
in front of the dynamo. Loosen and remove the four 
4BA nuts and lock washers and extract the spring and 
pry out the two brake shoes. Save for measurement and 
replacement. These are, in effect, vibration dampers 
for the front end of the dynamo drive, since switehing 
in the charging circuit causes considerable increase in 
the torsional] vibration. Clear all oil lines not previously 
removed and loosen all nuts and screws. The timing 
case cover itself can be removed later after the fan 
pulley has been removed. 

To remove the starter motor and drive unit, first 
detach the cable. Remove the starter drive from the 
rear by undoing the four long studs. Gently pry off the 
cover cap which also houses the rear bearing of the 
starter drive. Pull the drive out the rear. The starter 


Fig. 7. The five retaining nuts have been removed and the locking 
plate is shown being extracted. 


wren Aw 


motor should then lift out the front without difficulty. 
Start attacking the various pan bolts, noting that they 
have many lengths and configurations with a bit filed 
off here and there to fit tight spots. Mark and catalog 
them in some way (to reduce the time waste of trial- 
and-error fitting on reassembly. Leave the oil pump 
attached which will be removed and disassembled for 
cleaning later. Place a creeper under the pan and try 
to separate it from the upper half. It will yield with all 
of the kicking and screaming expected. Do not jam 
wedges, screwdrivers, etc. between the mating alumi- 
num surfaces to pry loose the pan. This may score the 
soft metal joint, allowing leaks to develop. The amount 
of sludge in the bottom of the sump will be appalling. 
The big ends and mains in this engine were heavily 
crudded with sludge, which tended to cover up such 
goodies as cotter pins, tabbed locking washers, etc. 
Note that the rear main oil seal is composed of oil 
slinger rings and multiple holes in the crankcase and 
spiral grooves cut in the adjacent, closely fitted 
crankshaft. These were later replaced by felt seals. 
More on this later. 


Fig. 8. Fan pulley has been removed and the left-handed nut which 
locks the starting dog in place is being loosened. 


Fig. 9. Underside of front half of engine. Shown are second and 
third main bearing caps removed, first still in place. Note the 
general filth. One of the slots for the Woodruff key is seen in the 
crank nose. 


Rods and Pistons 

Each of the connecting rods is marked on the near 
side at its base and on the bearing cap, marked 
identically on the adjacent surface. In addition, they 
are marked for orientation, one through six. The 
pistons are mounted on the connecting rod with 
the split skirt on the cam side (i.e. the thrust or 
“pressure” side during the firing stroke is solid and is 
opposite the cam). 

Remove the cotter pins and unbolt the nuts using a 
torque wrench. Record the torque figures to get some 
idea of the variation that “an old fitter” can produce 
while using a six-inch tommy bar. Carefully remove the 
bearing cap and look for the shims (spacer) or “liner” 
that tends to cling to the rod for a few seconds, then 
falling to the floor. Keep the sequence of these 
accurately, particularly if remetalling of the bearings 
will not be necessary. Turn the crank to bring the 
piston to top then push it out using a wooden drift. It 
can be easily lifted out from the top. Repeat for the 
remaining five, reattaching the liners (taking care not 
to invert any) and bearing caps temporarily. Carefully 
examine each bearing and its shell for signs of 
loosening of the white metal and fretting, i.e. oil 
between the bearing cap and shell. 

The piston, gudgeon pin and small end are of the 
“free floating” variety in that under operating tempera- 


Fig. 11. Number four and number two main bearing caps. Note 
particularly the pitting and striations on the bearing surfaces, 
which are indicative of considerable wear and the need of 
replacement. 
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Fig. 10. Rear half of engine. Note the blanking caps sealing the oil 
passages in the crank shaft. 


tures, the pin can move to some degree in the small 
end. The piston is allowed similar float so that 
effectively neither the pin or piston is solidly fixed. The 
pin is bored at either end to allow a small aluminum 
button to be pressed into it. This metal button will 
allow contact with the cylinder wall without allowing 
any significant wear as would steel. On reassembly the 
piston will have to be heated slightly until it is too hot 
to handle without protective gloves, as will the small 
end, after which the gudgeon pin can be slipped 
through without difficulty. The heating may be done in 
boiling water, an oven or carefully with a torch. Note 
that early engines used internal “snap rings” in the 
connecting rod-piston assembly. 
Next, The Block 

Prior to removing the block it is necessary to remove 
all of the cam followers and their springs. These live 
behind the two tappet covers on the near side. They 
are best attacked sober and early in the morning since 
they are tedious to approach and do not seem to want 
to be disturbed. Unbolt the bridge which holds the two 
adjacent cam followers in place. Remove the bridge, 
spring caps and springs, lifting the cam followers 
straight out. The spring caps may need a bit of prying 
and the cam followers are usually quite slippery and 
heavily sludged (see Figure 5). After a thorough 
cleaning, the cam followers will have to be ex- 
amined for wear, gudgeon pin play and pin looseness. 
If the pins are loose, the roller surfaces pitted, or 


Fig. 12. Close-up of number four main bearing itself. Presence of 
wear and the need for grinding is indicated by the many fine 
parallel lines in the crank surface. 
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Fig. 13. Oil sludged inside of the flywheel. A good indication that 
oil was passing through the rear oil seal and into the clutch housing 
(not good for clutch longevity or the starter either). 


any “toggle”-like play exists in the rollers, renewal 
is necessary. 

Attempt to lift the block over the studs. These studs 
differ from the later engines in that they cannot be 
removed with the “two nut technique”. They are 
shouldered, threaded into the upper half crank case 
(completely through it) and then into the crank 
chamber where they are held tightly with large 
castellated nuts and locked with cotter pins. In 
addition to all of this nonsense, they are in practically 
inaccessible places. Leave their removal until the upper 
half crankcase can be removed, gunked and turned 
over; this will at least reduce the likelihood of madness. 
Once the cotter pin and nut are removed, the stud can 
be backed out using the two-nut technique. If the 
rearmost center stud will not allow the block to clear, it 
can be removed. The locking nut is fairly convenient 
from below and this stud can be removed quite easily. 


A Word About Engine Removal 

If instead of removing the complete engine major 
disassembly was carried out in the chassis, then now is 
the time to remove the remaining upper half crankcase 
with its crankshaft, flywheel and clutch attached. Using 
a suitable commercial engine crane or an overhead 
chainfall, pass a padded chain, or something like a 
used but intact fanbelt, through cylinder locations 4 
and 5 or 5 and 6 and attach the lifting hook. Place a 
Fig. 15. Upper half crankcase with main bearings shown (crank- 
shaft removed). In foreground are two of the long studs that secure 


the main bearings. A single bearing “‘liner”’ is to the left below the 
number one main bearing cap. 


Fig. 14. From left to right: flywheel, metal friction plate, rear 
lining carrier plate and rear clutch cover. 


small hydraulic jack under the forward end of the 
transmission and rig a chain or cable to support the 
transmission after the engine has gone. Unbolt the four 
forward fixation points on the “wishbone”. Unbolt the 
two large castellated nuts and remove the bolts that 
comprise the rear engine supports and extract the 
several studs joining the crankcase to the bell housing. 
On the off side there is one stud which likes to foul 
the clutch pedal just short of clearing and may require 
a bit of patience. With all fingers crossed and a little 
lift under the forward end of the transmission with the 
jack, the engine should come up and out without too 
much trauma. Watch the clearance of the two rear 
mounting arms. Remove the thrust bearing from the 
bell housing for later renewal. 


Dissection Of The Remains: 
(A) The Slipper Flywheel 

With the engine placed on a stable support, right 
side up, go about the removal of the slipper as follows: 

(1) Unscrew the five securing nuts holding the 
locking plate to the fan pulley. 

(2) Remove the locking plate revealing the large 
left-handed serrated nut and the “starting-dog” nut 
(the latter being the point of engagement for the 
later engines where six possible locations exist.) 

(3) Undo the serrated nut with the proper C-spanner 
(don’t forget, left-handed). The “starting-dog” nut can 


Fig. 16. Detail for removal of hollow pins that locate and fix the 
camshaft split bearings. A suitable sized screw has been inserted and 
the hollow pin is in the process of being extracted. 


be removed with a wrench. 

(4) Pull off the pulley. 

(5) Loosen or remove the dynamo brake blocks 
(two), top and bottom. Disconnect oil line to timing 
gears. 

(6) Timing case cover removal should present no 
great problems other than resistance to being moved. 

Before removing the slipper itself be sure to bring 
the number one crank to top dead center by observing 
the flywheel markings. (The slipper and pinion will fit 
the crankshaft in only one of two positions so that 
failing to bring the crank to top dead center before 
removing the slipper will not be as bad an error as on 
later engines where six possible locations exists). 

Having done things properly, and: with a bottle of 
nail polish to mark the mating teeth, slipper extraction 
is next. This slipper, unlike the later variety, does not 
need a special extractor and can be drawn off by 
replacing the starting dog, fixing it with the proper 
nuts and turning it off using a wrench only. As the 
slipper is slowly extracted, watch it carefully until it 
clears the Woodruff keys inside and remove it the rest 
of the way marking the adjacent mating teeth, two on 
one component, and the meshing tooth on the other, 
using the nail polish. As soon as practical, replace the 
nail polish markings with permanent marks made with 
a punch, drill or other metal-etching device. Be careful 
to remove the two Woodruff keys from the crank nose 
and store them safely since they are not of standard 
U.S. size and replacement is unlikely even if the 
hardware store man knows what a Woodruff key 
is. Disassemble the remains of the slipper as is 
well-detailed in the Service Sheets RR/E-5. More on 
this later. 


Dissection Of The Remains: 
(B) The Mains Remain 

Turning the upper half crankcase over, the mains can 
be approached. Before doing this, it might be a good idea 
to remove the clutch components to lessen the weight (see 
Figures 13 and 14). This is well-detailed in RR/F-2, page 
13, of the Service Sheets. The large spring tension nuts 
(7/8W) were unbelievably tight but, using a long tommy 
bar (4 ft.) and a sudden maximal effort, all brake loose 
fairly uniformly. With the spring tension removed, the 
peripheral nuts can come off easily. A locating stud on 
the periphery will prevent improper replacement of the 
cover. Lift out the clutch pressure ring (rear lining 
carrier), marking it if necessary. Lift out the driven plate 
which, in this car, showed discoloration from heat and 
had small cracks throughout, not to mention consider- 
able wear. Note that some of the later driven plates are 
spring loaded. 

The front friction plate is bolted to the rear surface 
of the flywheel. Remove the eight nuts and the plate 
should come off easily. The rear friction plate is 
carried on the splined clutch pressure ring. Reline both 
elements. The whole assembly will require balancing 
with the rest of the moving parts. All is well-outlined in 
the Service Sheets, section F-2. 

This engine has three oil delivery tubes from the 
main gallery to main bearing caps of one, four and 
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seven. Mark each tube, noting that the first tube is not 
straight but slightly curved when seen from below. All 
tubes are locked with locking tabs which must be 
turned back before the tubes can be removed. 

The mains are tied down by long studs which pass 
completely through the casting and are secured with 
large castellated nuts and pins (see Figures 9-15). 
Remove the pins and use a torque wrench to back off 
the nuts and record the observations. Use the same care 
and organization when removing the bearing caps and 
liners as with the big ends. Look for the markings, 
again on the cam side, and do not switch or invert any 
of the liners accidentally. All of this is essential if 
the crank surfaces are good, the clearances within 
acceptable limits and renewal of the mains is not 
contemplated. If there is any doubt, plan to do the 
whole works. 


Dissection Of The Remains: 
(C) Last, The Flywheel 
With little difficulty, but a lot muscle, the crank and 
flywheel should lift out. Mark the base of the 
crankshaft flywheel flange and the flywheel to maintain 
their relationship. Do the same with the pilot bearing 
plate and the flywheel inside. Back off the peened 
flywheel nuts and try to separate the flywheel. It may 
be necessary to punch out the bolts from the rear or to 
use a little heat around each. 
rear or to use a little heat around each. 
Now with the crankcase lighter the studs can be 
attacked, preferably after the carcass has been gunked 
or steam-cleaned. The peripheral nuts holding the 


Fig. 17. Upper half crankcase after a good cleaning, standing on its 
rear end. To the left is the oil gallery and to the right are the 
channels through which the cam followers are inserted. The cam- 
shaft has been removed. 
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Fig. 18. Line boring of the main bearings. Note that the crankcase 
has been ‘‘stabilized” by refitting the studs, block, and lead pipe 
spacers and tightening the nuts to torque as if the head were in 
place. The main bearings are, of course, at torque. 


studs are not too difficult to work on but the center 
row is an absolute bitch (see Figure 17). 


Conditions At The Front 

There are several bearings in the front end of the 
crankcase which will probably need replacement, two 
in the dynamo drive, one on the forward end of the 
camshaft, two in the idler and one in the distributor 
drive. Fortunately replacement bearings are available 
in the U.S. and their numbers are listed below. The 
original Rolls-Royce numbers follow. 

Dynamo Drive, front — SAE 205 (Hoffman 125) 

Dynamo Drive, rear — SAE 304 (Hoffman 320) 

Camshaft — SAE 306 (Hoffman 330) 

Idler Shaft, front — SAE 330 K (Hoffman 317) 

Idler Shaft, rear — SAE 203 K (Hoffman 117) 

Distributor — FAG MS9 (Hoffman MS9) 

The disassembly of each will be described. Prior to 
disassembly all meshing teeth across the board should 
be marked permanently so that the same teeth can be 
remated on reassembly. 


Dynamo Drive 
The disassembly of the dynamo drive is not difficult; 
however, take care for the Woodruff key and the 
manner in which the rear bearing and housing are 
assembled since inversion of this assembly is easy (see 
Figures 27, 28 and 29). In this engine the front bearing 


Fig. 19. Upper half crankcase after fitting and line boring of the 
main bearings. Note the small wires passed through the main oil 
delivery tubes to prevent them from contacting the cutter during 
boring and from scarring the cranks’ surface later. 


was absent and its replacement had to be identified 
by measurement of the shaft and the timing case 
cover recess. 

The detailed instructions for disassembly follow. The 
entire unit is an interesting concept of holding the 
main gear drive stable and allowing some flexibility 
and shock absorption at the dynamo drive coupling. 

(1) Lock the idler wheel or cam wheel to keep the 
gears from turning freely. 

(2) Remove the cotter pin and undo the 3/8 BS 
castellated nut on the forward end. 

(3) With a wooden drift, tap the front end of the 
dynamo driveshaft. This will displace the driveshaft to 
the rear and loosen the driving gear from its tapered 
shaft. Remove the gear and extract the Woodruff key. 
Now the driveshaft spring can be removed from 
the rear where the dynamo itself threads on via 
serrated nut. 

(4) Doing the above will reveal a large nut with 
locking tab. Bend back the tab and undo the nut. 
Remove the small oil-throwing ring. Now the entire 
assembly consisting of the driveshaft, driving gear, 
front bearing and the dynamic brake wheel can be 
tapped out forward, leaving the rear bearing in its 
housing. Study the relationships of the bearing housing 
prior to taking it down since it is quite easy to invert in 
reassembly. The housing is held in the crankcase by 
three short and one slightly longer stud passing from 
front to rear (outside). A small locking ring is present 
on each to prevent the stud from falling back into the 
timing case if the nut should fall off. Note that 
the longer stud is located in the upper outer position 
to allow for the thickness of one of the vibration 
damper supports. 

(5) The drive gear and shaft can be taken down 
further. The drive gear itself is mounted on a tapered 
shaft and for this reason can fit on only one way. Using 
a gear extractor, pull the gear off from the rear. Again 
watch for the Woodruff key. 

(6) Remove the forward bearing by using a gear 
extractor. A bit of heat on the old bearing may 
be of help. 


(7) The remaining shaft with the dynamic brake 
must then be examined for grooving and wear on the 
surface of the wheel. The wheel on this unit was 
in fairly good shape and did not need turning 
or replacement. 

(8) Prepare to renew the dynamo brake blocks that 
live in the timing case cover. The original 20 HP blocks 
(shoes) and springs are apparently no longer available 
since they furnished longer blocks and springs (from a 
later model engine). These blocks have to be fitted by 
sawing off about 1/4 inch from the flat outer end. The 
springs will also probably need shortening 1/8 inch or 
so. If one simply inserts the new shoes and springs and 
tightens up the covers the engine will not turn over. 

(To Be Continued) 


A Merry Christmas 
to all our readers 


